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A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LIV NO. VII 


SEPTEMBER 1939 


SIX POEMS 


ILLEGITIMATE THINGS 


\ )' TATER still flows— 


The thrush still sings 
though in 
the skirts of the sky 
at the bottom of 
the distance 
huddle . 
. echoing cannons! 
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Whose silence revives 
valley after 


valley to peace 


as poems still conservs 


the language 


of old ecstasies. 


THE POET AND HIS POEMS 


The poem is this: 
a nuance of sound 
delicately operating 


upon a Cataract of sense. 


Vague. What a stupid 
image. Who operates? 
And who is operated 
on? How e7n a nuan 
operate on anything? 
It is all in 

the sound. A song. 


Seldom asong. It should 
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William Carlos Williams 


be a song—made of 
particulars, wasps, 
a gentian—something 


immediate, open 


scissors, a lady’s 


+} 


tne particul 


eyes ars 


of a song waking 


upon a bed ort sound. 


Stiff jointed poets 
or the wobble 
headed who chase 


vague images and think— 


because they feel 
lovely movements 
upon the instruments 


ot their heart S 


that they are gifted 
Ttorget the 
exchange, how much 


is paid and how little 
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when you count it 
in your hand you 
get for it later in 
the market. It’s 





a constant mystery 
no less in the 
writing of imaginative 


lines than in love. 


DEFIANCE TO CUPII 


will I lie 


Not in this grave 
mare than a summer | 


holiday! 


Dig :t deep, no 


mater, | 
will break that sleep 


and run away. 











William Carlos Williams 
A COLD FRONT 


This woman with a dead face 
has seven foster children 

and a new baby of her own in 
spite of that. She wants pills 


for an abortion and says 
Uh hun, in reply to me while 
her blanketed infant makes 


unrelated grunts of salutation. 


She looks at me with her mouth 
open and blinks her expressionless 
carved eyes as a cat does 


on a limb too tired to go higher 


from its tormentors and still 
the baby chortles in its spit 
and there is a dull flush 


almost of beauty to the woman’s face 


as che says, looking at me 


juietly, I won’t have any more. 
In a.case like this I know 
quick action is the main thing. 
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THE FORGOTTEN CITY 


When | was coming down from the country 
with my mother, the day of the stor: 


trees were across the road and small branches 
kept rattling on the roof of the car 

There was ten feet or more of wate 

making the parkways impassable with the wind 
bringing more rain in sheets. Brown torrents 
gushed up through new sluiceways in the 
valley floor so that I had to take any road 

I could find bearing to the south and west, 

to get back to the city. I passed through 
extraordinary places, as vivid as an) 

I ever saw where the storm had broken 

the barrier and let through 

a strange commonplace: Long, deserted avenues 
with unrecognized names at the corners and 
drunken looking people with completely 
foreign manners. Monuments, institutions 
and in one place a large body of wate: 


startled me with an acre or more of hot 


jets spouting up symmetrically over it. Parl 
I had no idea where I was and promised 


myself I would some day go back to study 
this curious and industrious people w ho lived 
in these apartments, at these shary 


corners and turns of intersecting avenue 
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William Carlos Williams 


with so little apparent communication 
with an outside world. How did they get 
cut off this way from representation in our 
newspapers and other means of publicity 
when so near the metropolis, so closely 


surrounded by the familiar and the famous. 


IN CHAINS 


When blackguards and murderers 
under cover of their offices accuse 
the world of those villainies 

which they themselves invent to 
torture us we must perforce either 
join arms with them or bend 

to their designs while our thoughts 
gnaw, bite and snap within us 
helplessly unless 

from that we learn to avoid 

being as they are, how love 

will rise out of its ashes if 

we will water it, tie up the slender 
stem and keep the image of its 
lively flower chiseled upon our minds 


William Carlos Williams 
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TWO POEMS 


PRAGUE 


I think of Prague, the gargoyles dark and glum, 
I feel the waltzes halted and behold 
That monstrous city cold. 


Tall ranges of the iron trees extend 
Beyond the ancient distance and beyond 
Still centuries of silent halls, 

Bright swords inert in scabbards, 
Ecclesiasts’ cold cupboards, 


Lean windows draping dust against the sun. 


Where some philosopher of evening lifts 
His mournful eyes to monuments, 

There, defamed by pigeons and bereft 
Of any earthly radiance, 
The parchment past and its high glories blow. 


And far across tall battlements, the town 
Submits to darkness and the scenic night ; 
Cold sentinel stars are bright, and bright 


The river where a suicide is found 


A child will strangle in his giant dreams 
Some housewife to the grinning soldier come 
Some poet break his knuckles on the page 

A singer crumple on an empty stage. 
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John Malcolm Brinnin 


I think of Prague, the night’s machinery done, 
That fatal city in the naked dawn, 


Histor ic and alone. 


CADILLAC SQUARE 


Whoever know a city, know this square: 

The loud and quaking air 

That breaks on brick or scales the sun-choked glass, 
The travelers who pass 

One minute of one day and never more, 

The neo-Grecian door 

Poised like the needle’s eye, open and shut 

For the mythical feet 

Of some squat nobleman of fields and mines, 
Industrial scenes, 

Or eggshell yachts afloat in summer water, 
The pink expensive daughter 

With a flair for shady friends and maybe Bach, 


The colonnaded house and the Chinese cook. 


In early spring this barren acre shines: 
Canyoned streets, carlines 

Flow with violence of union, men 

Learn faith in April then; 

‘The butcher from the suburb and the clerk 
Hear the organizers speak 
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The resurgent language of the pionee: 

And in that press they cheer 

With such a swirling and reproachless voice 
The city swims in noise ; 

Those sooty faces and grime-sculptured hands 
Live where the river bends, 

They own the rotted acres made to green 
Where but the fossils of machines have lain. 


All interweaves among the changing years: 
Progress is in arrears 

Until some chanticleering message raids 
The disparate multitudes, 

Or the bark of some command, made sharp with hate 


Sends Property’s gunmen out. 

Poised in that infinity of death 

Or life, or barely both, 

The human balance sways; away, aw 

The bleak night and the day, 

The bankers couched in limousines, the poo: 
Jacknifed against a door, 

The bankers conscious of defeat, the poor 
Jacknifed, oblivious, against a door 


John Malcolm Brinnin 
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PAPER IN WIND 


Disheveled, 
Running helter skelter 
Over flags, front stoops and ash-barrels; 


Winding up in the gutter; 


Opening 
And closing itself— 
“T am a finished tale.” 


Back-arching 
All of a sudden— 


A tomcat about to spit; 


Lying flat— 
Somebody’s girl on the beach, 
Only a corner of it flapping- 


‘Ta, ta 


Attempting to rise, falling, 
Tw sting: 

Then up in a somersault, 

Up and over and away 


Hell-bent for election. 


‘“*Though dead, I am still newspaper: 
Still going the way the wind blows.” 


Israel Newman 
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THE SUMMER ENDING 


Lick your lips, X. darling, it may be the last 

The last seedy sunshine feather deflowered bowers 
Idling thighs of light bedded in grasses, 

As long as we live, at least the last for hours. 
Storm is formulating, black and blue and proud. 
Is it end, is it interim, how can you tell 

When the weather changes? It works fast; 

The leaf the nest the balm bombed by cloud. 
Which is the way love also alas passes: 

Jealousy then conscience then unfaithful habit. 
Hush, we were fortunate formerly, never say farewell 


See there, the nauseated boughs, under them weeping rabbit 


Of summery love-affair, perhaps before long no wonder 
Amid annual drama the bond between us may ripely snay 
Air! glare less beautifully, or else hurry up, thunder! 

X. dear, ex-dear, give me a kiss before it really rains 
Thanks, and for all my felicity in recent years, thanks 
Say safe things, say this is nothing but breathing-spell, oh 
Nonsense, it is a labyrinth of stale atmospheres, a trap 
See how vegetable, animal, with soft paw salutes its fellow 


1 


Whereas this glassy afternoon we are only bright-eyed brains 


Perfervid, like a pair of fighting-fish in twin tanks 








Glenway Wescott 


The sky looks liverish, then brownly wrinkles, then weeps, 
saves a sigh: which sigh dampened with single drops 

y re inhale it, slides into the lung like a dagger. 

Wariike little winds in the dust arm and stamp, 

Shrub throbs, the recumbent light’s flesh creeps, 

Green giants, oaks, on lame shadows all stagger, 

The honeycombed horizon festers, and unfinished crops 

In whipped warm fields lie down and implore. 

Love with its over-exercised senses in fond cramp 


Leaves us worse off than we were before. 


What was all of a piece, now our intellects acutely part. 
Through the pink of each cheek, the form loosely voluminous, 
Each beholds the bone of the other’s beloved head. 

The healing concupiscent fit may not occur again in us. 

I hiss in disappointment, your discipline of me is blunder— 
As lightning lets fly in sensitive tree its golden witticism 
And laggard along after it comes the thunder: 

Nagging or warning, domestic, like a palpitating heart. 

The hot sod under us creaks, reminiscent of the laborious bed 
On which our young characters grew as in a cradle. 

Now our kiss grows brotherly but love remains fatal. 

Now lover hits lover, in loathing, in fright of criticism. 


Glenway Wescott 
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Magaxine 
THREE POEMS 


LATTER-DAY MOON 
For Paul M 


There’s the same moon 

That five hours gone 

Over a Kentish churchyard shone 

Low, pale, transparent as a disc of honesty 
And this will be 

The same that silhouettes the rice with a broad glint 
In Chinese marshes, like a Hiroshige print 
And makes the Himalayan glaciers glean 
But first, a ruddy evening’s frozen streai 
In Illinois its white gold consecrates 
While hockey-players’ skates 

Pencil the film of newly fallen snow 

Such was its Eden-glow 

Polished and large among the nightingales 
When clouds had never lain in rails 
Against its seamy face, 

Or the mists blotted it from its right 


Since then, familiar, worn, but full 
Sometimes before the altar of the I 
It serves to raise the still, reminding H« 


To our averted eyes, and all the lost 




















Roberta Teale Swartz 
YOU, PEONY 


The love-seat is placed at the one uncomfortable angle— 
The table is out of reach for a cup or a glass— 

The carpet’s all ready to trip on, 

And where is the other hand of the ormolu clock? 

It’s the sort of room where “Never mind” and “I’m so 


SOrry ” echo endlessly. 


How came yout 


blossom like this 

From the tight hard bud of the room, 
You peony, 

White sunburs 

Unbitten by ants, unrained on, unshaken? 


May never a petal slide out of your heart! 


FIRST FROST 


O solemn rains, and quietude of gloom— 
Slate-colored air through which the maples bloom— 
The cold sends on in you his points of steel ; 


These p 


| fires will feed a fire more real. 


Death long ago instructed me with grief, 
But I have trusted summer leaf by leaf 
That dying, pledges every year anew 
Devotion to the ways in which it grew: 
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Those leaves like minds, that used to verdure tossed 
When in the night they have a taste of frost 

Are afterwards in quiet purple stoled 

Or sepia with undersides of gold, 

Their rich bouquets of garnet and of ros¢ 

Ripened in full foreknowledge of the snows 


BED-TIME 


Up the stairway Destiny 

Treads, nor gives a backward lool 
Waiting ot for shivering m« 
To fetch my candle-end and boo 
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Martha Roberts 




















TWO POEMS 
THE TREE 


This is the tree where golden apples hang: 
Not apple-sized, for some like cherrystones 
And some like melons ripening in the heat— 


Subsist in concord on the self-same bough. 


So tall the tree I never saw its top, 
Nor guessed its situs with much clarity: 


Somew here not far from home, nor too nearby. 


This much can be observed: it stands in cloud 
That moves about it, and that now obscures 
This fruit, now that, but never cuts the sun 
Entirely off; 

and underneath it play 


Children and sheep. It lives in a green lawn. 


In a green lawn: but nearby is the sea. 


In a fair place: but smelling of late rain. 


Mightier than any other tree, it breathes: 


Shrinks and expands to double mountains’ height. 


This is the tree where golden apples hang 
Ordered and clustered in the warmth of light. 
Wind or no wind, it has its proper sound. 
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Its level branches, full of burning fruit, 
Summer and winter, are not prey of birds. 


It will not die nor can be rooted up 





I smile to see it with my eyelids closed ; 
Ears dead with sleep and bones with tiredness, 
I laugh to hear its music, where two themes 


Tease one another, hug, and part again. 


IN THE SHADOW OF GREAT TIMES 


We 


_ 


are like people at a wayside station, waiting betwee1 

trains, or between planes. 

We attend the cinema, consult our watches 

We sit down and stretch our legs, stare at the skylight 


We buy a paper and read it without comprehending 
\ pap 


Noticing the whistles blowing, the crowds coming and going 
We listen for the porter to call sonorously the panel of 


destinations. 


Decorously the clock ticks ; we await the roar of the transport 
Helen Goldbaun 
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THREE POEMS 
THE QUEST 


We came to the islands. We came, saying, 

Here there is peace, the voyage past, gale, thunder, 
The sleepless nights, the watches. Swept landward, 
It was as it had been before, tall tamaracks under 


A cloud-whipped sky, the vales, the estuaries, 
The wild, slow summer. So at nightfall we pitched 
Our lean-to by a hill, we found 


Sleep in the gut of night, we stretched 


Aching limbs and forgot, glad of the islands. 
Occasionally there were fowl plumaged upon the streams, 
Occasionally deer, but always the electric wate 


Broke in upon our words and upon our dreams. 


We heard the dynamo sea below, we heard 
Waves leaping under the night-hawk firs, 
And knew there was no rest for us, that eve1 


We would be wanderers. 


And now for a year or more we have sailed, journeyed 
Upon a chartless errand, our hopes riven, 
Not knowing what we seek, if it be earth 


Or love or death, or beyond chaos, heaven. 
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Magazine 





THE ISLAND 


The land we came to was all silence 





After the straits, the reefs, the sea, here there was peace 
All day birds flew overhead, topaz 


Up from the estuaries over the grass, 


And yellow hung like gourds in the sun. The season 
Were one season of heat and sharp flame; 

I 
Yet we stayed waiting for coolness, for an Autum: 


That never came. 


Above were the dreaming mesas, a vast space 

Of stillness and changing color and deep night 
For when it carne no geographer 

Could have traced contour, outline, often the sight 


Strained toward the sea and that eno 


f 


Hung blue as velvet in the upper spaces 
We could hear each other’s voice but our hands 


Were lost and our faces. 


So it was for weeks on end until 
One night with a wild and a demon laughte 
We lifted the shrouds of our sails and moved northward | 


Leaving the isle, a pearl, upon the w 























CRAG ABOVE WATER 


The stern white edge of beauty is this cliff, 
Rising precipitously in air ; 
No fern wakes here, no weedy flowers crowd 


To climb this curving and incredible stair. 


Its steps are granite and its flank is fir, 

And on its crest some great bird holds domain; 
The gull stares seaward, this high Tor is washed 
Only by snow and the rebellious rain. 


And if we climb, twisting the leaves aside, 
What will we find, what will the vast crag be? 
] 


A citadel as white as when we stared 


Upward to this tall tower from the sea? 


Harold Vinal 


Harold Vinal 
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TWO POEMS 


TASTING THE MOUNTAIN SPRING 


The spring comes to us through a mile of wood 
Beginning in the high cold acres where 

Snow water starts, but seeping downward there 
Through veins of crystal, takes a darker mood, 
Feeds roots—things at the abysmal sources of 
All life. Sticks and wet stones and thirsts 

Of worm and toad-stool, unseen starry bursts 
Of damp wood-pollen fill it—taste enough 

To let you know it has come down the brink 

Of more than thunder. . . . In this foaming ditch 
Water with earth’s iron tainted and defiled 
Mingles with stars, but, for myself, I drink 
Like fawn or antelope, untasting which, 


So long as all that water’s quick and wild. 


THE SPIDER 


His science has progressed past stone 
His strange and dark geometries 
Impossible to flesh and bone 

Rebuild upon the passing breez¢ 

The house the blundering foot destroys 
Indifferent to what is lost 

He trusts the wind and yet employs 
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Loren C. Eiseley 


The jeweled stability of frost. 

Foundations buried underfoot 

Are forfeit to the mole and worm, 

And spiders know it and will put 

Their trust in airy dreams more firm 

Than any rock — and raise from dew 

Frail stairs the careless wind blows through. 


Loren C. Eiseley 


TIMEPIECE 


Time, oh Time, 

[ saw sands run— 

Where was the day gone? 
Half-past one! 


[ stared at the sun. 


Old Time and fears, 

Poor human flock- 

[ studied the age-encrusted rock ; 
It was a hundred million years... 
Past one o'clock. 


Janet Norris Bangs 
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TWO POEMS 
NO WORD 


We seem to be a part of earth, yet still 

A part of some unearthly breath 

That makes us strangers to the soil we till 
Though not exempt from death 


And although dual, in our hazardous 
And lonely struggle we who die 

May leave behind no promise, word of us 
On which men can rely. 


TRANSIENCY 


See how this island breasts the topping froth 
Of each new wave that blows 

(“Blow, blow the man down!” 

Its saltiness like inland snows 


On sand-face, rock, and summer field new mown 


An island is the whale of Bible s 
Swallowing, as she rides, 

The wave crest for her days 

Of timelessness against man’s strides 


Across her inward life, her ocean ways 
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Mary N.S. Whiteley 


A whale, an island — yea, this speck of sand 
Strewn with her sister grains 

(Look, sailor, “Thar she blows!”’) 

Answers infinity and yet retains 

Earth life while mankind seaward daily goes. 


Mary N.S. Whiteley 


WHAT I HAVE FELT 


I have protection which none may divine. 

Pity this vulnerable heart, and, if you will, 
Pity this breast wherein desire awakes; 

But not this fine and agile brain, that lingers 
lo heal the crevice when the frail heart breaks, 


And set with little jewels the tempered line. 


Regret has gifts too eloquent to measure: 

There is a dove’s wing quick in any sorrow, 
An absolution for the sighs we utter ; 

What I have learned is ointment for tomorrow; 
What I have suffered is my bread and butter; 
What I have felt, my secret and my treasure. 


Dorothy Dow 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEME BY 
CIRCUMSTANCE 


Res tantum cognoscitur, tantum diligitur 
St. Augustine 


‘. 


The wind has blown before 
And roofs have lost to rain 
The water at the shore 
Takes back the planted plai 
That will not yield again 


What shall we do to save 
The shelter we have built 
From that long-standing wave 
That ground old Troy to silt 


And laureled Helen’s cuilt 


What shall we do but live 
And if the rafters shake 
The old roof seem a sieve 
Be sure no storm may breal 
The wall of peace we make 
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Raymond Holden 


That man is wise and right 
Who knows he faces night; 
And he is right and wise 
Who, seeing dusk, is sure the sun will rise. 
The manners and the customs of surmise 
Alone can promise neither blaze nor black. 
We die because we run behind the clock 
And let our links with living crack. 
The bone-hasped heart’s dismembered lock 
Lets the downdraught of earth blow out the fire 


And thought goes soundless, like a loosened wire. 


Here in the loop between 

‘Two darks the earth is green. 
This is man’s world, his place, 

His temporal measure of temporary grace, 

Body for the mind and, for the body, space. 
Here, for his season, he can move and be 

The complement of dawn, the evening’s like, 
One with the light community 

Of things which time will sometime strike 

But which, when time has struck, will be so near 


To being time’s, the blow will bring no fear. 
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We who are free will be 
And have our liberty 
No less because it breaks. 

The stalk that bears the grain the gatherer takes 
May show a different seed when next it wakes. 
There is no danger here but to supposes 
The forms of mind, the states of life and land 

Were, are, or shall be shaped like thos 
Familiar to the eye and hand. 
Men may be merely some new era’s apes 


Truth is in motion, not in forms and shapes 


Close on the penciled water the air’s paln 
Rests with its offer and its force of caln 

The owls are out, as quiet as parts of air 

Still as the shadows which the lindens wea 
Above the ground and in the hidden ground 
The life of silence makes its living sound. 
Here there is comfort and the compass thought 


Points out the side of silence to be sought 


The cupped hand quivers and the flicked-off ash 

Falls through the black-meshed quiet. The comet flash 
Of failing worlds too small for man to catch 

Dies in the spark-trailed dropping of a match 
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Raymond Holden 


The hidden ripples hiss. A shadowy bird 
Whose spoken language has no audible word 
Cries and is silent. 

Stand up! Stand erect 
And sigh and look at heaven and its flecked 
Sun-drained, sun-mindful, star-bewildered space 
Where long dead stars hang gazing at your face! 
There like the silver on a mirror’s back 
The distant light beyond the definite black 
Holds up the eye of man to man’s own eyes 


Lending the light that lives to light that dies. 


Look! It is not too late to understand 

The faulty reason’s false-moved tongue and hand; 
Not yet too late for the slowed mind to read 

The lines of motion that were lost in speed. 

Tell pride good bye. Stopped like a picture here 
Is truth, the many-sided, all sides clear. 
Rewards are shadows and not substances; 
Hopes are remembered leaves, not living trees; 
Freedom for man is always somewhere else, 
Thought and the thought-about are parallels 
That never meet; but truth is everywhere 
That any eye has been, and always there. 
Truth is the meaning of all memory. 

Here there is truth. In darkness, light to see. 
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4. 


Being free is being sure of what is not 
Not of what is. Moreover, being a slave 
Is being sure without being sure of what, 
Carrying suspicion to the certain grave. 
Neither is freedom opportunity 


And he whom it compels is always fre¢ 

He who distrusts it is not even a man. 

Swearing that like a frightened antelops 

The unpersoned sun raced round God-steadied earth 
Discounting truth but not the jealous Pope 

Wise Galileo showed what thought was worth 

He who has doubt to guide him can afford 

To obey the false yet worship the true Lord 

Edicts do nothing. Laws can neve lI 

Once earth has warmed it, the tree-bearing seed. 
Design a prison for the root, the stall 

Will split the corners and the plant be freed 
The embryo beast, the emerging fish or bird 
h 


So is the creature of man’s thought interre: 


Is nourished by a yolk till fit for eart 


In the globed mass of flesh, awaiting birth 
Give man his purpose, his proscribed belief 
And who will ask the prison wall to move? 
That seed is free which wears tomorrow’s leaf 
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Raymond Holden 


That man is free who, in the kernel love, 
Keeps the mind’s branches ; though a slave to death 
Free, by the grace of his belief in breath. 


Love is not lace, 

Nor fringe and furbelow, 

But power and pride and grace 
To wish for ways to know. 


What men have learned 
Love made them care to seek. 
Love is a lantern turned 


Full on the darkness’ cheek. 


If by its light 
We look for pity first, 
A double in the night, 


The doubting self reversed, 


By such small move 

We serve that purpose best 
Which shall make life its love, 
Mankind its reached-for breast. 


Raymond Holden 
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THE POETRY OF WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


URING the past few years the work of William Carlos 

Williams, in poetry and in fiction, has merited not 
only increased critical respect but has commanded a wider, 
more democratic audience. The lively concern today of 
writers and their public with the social and cultural aspects 
of the American scene brings into focus what Williams has 
done, and the direction his writing is taking. It is significant 
to note, in the first place, that among the large number of 
those whose first books appeared soon after the turn of the 


century, who were among the earliest contributors to Portry, 


and who became established as the post-war group, Willian 
is one of the few who didn’t move broad to escape the 
“culturally sterile’ years. A doctor who is establishis 


practice in a New Jersey town doesn’t have time t« 
and a poet who looks at what goes on outside his office wv 
dow, or in his immediate suburban environment 
learn something about this country st 
in the course of thirty or more years 

A cover-to-cover reading of this definitive edition of W 
liams’ collected poems,! representing these thirty of 
work with selections from ten earlier books and seve ent 
poems, shows how close and consist 
with the natural, the human, the heterogeneous 
individual facets of American life has beer And, wl 


*The Complete Collected Poems (1906-1038 i 
Williams. New Directions. 
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even more important, the chronological groupings of the 
poems demonstrate the incisive development not only of Wil- 
liams’ technique, but his growth, through choice of subject, 
as a poet whose deepening social perceptions have kept his 
poems alive. It is inevitable that Williams’ work should be- 
come a valuable contribution to and influence upon the best 
contemporary writing, 

In the poems from The Tempters, his first volume but 
one, we find Williams doing pretty much what the early 
Imagists, with whom he was associated, were doing. Natu- 
rally enough, the influences of Yeats and Joyce are marked. 
And here are the conventional lyric—some of them strictly 
rhymed—verse patterns (but not the sonnet, a form that has 
always been Williams’ pet aversion). Here are the custom- 
ary mythological 


and classical allusions. Not very much, 
“e 


in all, to remind us of Williams’ writing today—little real- 


ism, a lot of that romanticism and the “sentimental side” 
which, as Wallace Stevens has pointed out, he has never lost, 
because the sentimental is necessary to the anti-poetic, and 


“the anti-poetic is his spirit’s cure.”” Certainly, however, the 


spirit’s cure begins to work in the Transitional poems. ‘The 
title-poem itself establishes Williams’ characteristic free- 
verse form: the short, sharp line, its rhythms arbitrarily 
broken to fit the accents of informal, somewhat nervously 
paced contemporary speech ; the artifices of rhyme and fixed 
stanza done away with. He begins to draw his subjects not 
from mythology and the romantic past, but from his own life. 


Le Médecin Malgré Lui is direct personal communication. 
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The voice of the young M.D. ironically tabulating the things 
he might do to bring order into his professional life is also 
the voice of the young poet taking inventory of his stock: 
surveying with an objective, critical eye, sorting and select 
ing the genuine from the false, decorative, superfluous. 
With the publication, in 1917, of 4] Que Quiere, his labo 

ratory is fairly well in order. There is less attention to 
the precise functions of line and stanza than in later poems, 
less exacting use of the knife. But his words shine becaus: 
they are clean, not polished. He attempts to show, as he has 
said, that “a word is a word most when it is separated out by 
science, tested with acid to remove the smudges, washed 
dried, and placed right side up on a clean surface.” A big 
ger change, at this point, is in his subject matter. The poems 
entitled Pastoral will illustrate. These pastorals grow out of 
the ordinary streets and backyards of a city, with common 
place objects chosen for selective comment: the sparrows 
quarreling on the pavement, an old man who gathers dog-lime 
from the gutter, the houses of the poor, backyards cluttered 
with chicken-wire, ashes, old furniture: 

the fences and outhouses 

built of barrel-staves 

and parts of boxes, al 

if I am fortunate 

smeared a bluish greer 

that properly weathered 

pleases me best 

of all colors. 
And then these significant concluding lines, indicating the 


poet’s awareness of just what he is doing—an awareness, too 
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of the strong social implications beneath: 


No one 
will believe this 
of vast import to the nation. 


Looking back now, we can see that there was import, if not 
to a nation, at least to the development of a nation’s poetry. 
For in those years (1913-18) of renascence in realism, Frost 
was looking at the New England landscape, but not under 
the surface ; Sandburg was celebrating industrialized Chicago 
largely in terms of pictures, not meanings; Robinson and 
Masters were looking at people from the psychological-ro- 
mantic—not social—viewpoint; Vachel Lindsay was sing- 
ing with an evangel’s tongue something a little closer to real 
America in his folk-pieces. But Williams was beginning to 
see the import of the scene in his time, and the cumulative 
meaning back of the object as symbol. For the most part, 
however, his social comment at this time is characteristically 
revealed as a personal quirk for the simple, rugged, non- 
ostentatious that makes him—along with his love for pioneer 
virtues—a primitive at heart. Tract attacks the typical 
bourgeois institution of the “fine funeral,” with polished 
hearse and silk-hatted driver. The hearse for the real Amer- 
ican, the common man, Williams says, should be “weathered 
like a farm wagon,” with no elegant wreaths, on.y some- 
thing the man prized: his old clothes, perhaps a few books. 
He shows increased interest in people as vital components of 
the American scenic pattern. They fit in at first incidentally, 
moving slantwise, two-dimensional, across the landscape: a 


young housewife, a drunk, colored women returning from 
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work. People in mass effects have never interested Williams: 


he may speak of them at the movies, of a crowd at a ball 
game; but they appear mostly as isolated individuals in pick- 


outs of one or two details. Not to be passed over, for they 
are rare in the work of most American poets, are his wonder 
fully delicate and understanding and cruel and true portraits 
of children—true because they are, as they should be, frankly 
based on sex reaction: The Ogre, for instance ; and the match 
less Sympathetic Portrait of a Child. 


Much has been said of Ezra Pound’s influence on Will 





—an influence inevitable when one considers that Williams 
has been a friend and admirer of Pound’s for many ye 
though unfortunate when his poems have most displayed 


(Kora in Hell) that “opacity” which Pound strangely enough 
commended. Not so often remarked is the influence of D. H 


Lawrence. On rereading Williams’ earlier poems ] 


struck by their resemblance to the best of Lawrenc His 
form is disciplined, as Lawrence’s seldom was; but both share 
an exuberance, a sheer physical delight in discovery, a keen 
ness of sense reaction that is often exclamatory, and an equal 
irritability and impatience with the mal-order of things 
Williams evidently admires Lawrence’s poems on animals and 
flowers; he also, when he observes flowe Daisy, Pri 


Great Mullen, The Cyclamen) becomes the mystic worshit 

ing the symbol. And what Lawren ( 

Williams means simply seeing “the whole thing at onc 
From 1921-30 (Sour Grapes, Spring and All, The Descent 

of Winter) Williams perfected his technical concern with 
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structural movement, engaged, as Kenneth Burke observes, 
in “discovering the shortest route between object and sub- 
ject.” There is no still life in his imagery: always tension, 
the pull of mass against mass: action, struggle, growth—a 
life that sucks, curls, bulges, rattles, grips, swells, bursts— 
always the acid dip of motion. Colors are primary, primi- 
tive; shapes stand out bold. Whatever has the hard, keen, 
cold edge delights him: barnacles and broken ice-crusts and 
emerald eelgrass; a rose not of limpid velvet, but of copper 
and steel. His efforts to get exact representation sometimes 
result in childlike onomatapoeia: the sound of freight cars 
moving, trees knocking together, the way a bellhop runs 
downstairs. Or he will represent through a visual pattern 
on the page: Rain, in which the scatter-drop words fall rain- 
drop fashion. He continues to be amazed at “the universality 
of things’’; is struck by the great importance of the number 
5 seen on a fire-truck, of a boy staring at a watch-chain across 
a man’s belly, of a white rooster by a red wheelbarrow glazed 
with rain. 

Prior to his most recent poems, Williams’ treatment of 
subjects with social import is best when there is no analysis 
that is not implicit in the aspects of the object viewed. He 
stops just short of implications, of meanings that might be 
pointed: only the bare arc or segment is presented. 4 Morn- 
ing Imagination of Russia is a singular exception. In this 
poem the viewpoint becomes personalized, the object pre- 
sented through the eyes of a specific beholder. Russia comes 


to us from the consciousness of a man of whom we know at 
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once too much and too little: he is a graduate “of the old 
university,” he is now going, unshaven, to a local soviet, he 
wouldn’t know wild ginger if he saw it, but he does know 
something about art in the French school. Consequently our 
view of his Russia is blurred, opaque; but Williams steps in 
with an uncustomary concluding analysis that takes form in 
a medical metaphor: 
We have little now but 

we have that. We are convalescents. Very 

feeble. Our hands shake. We need a 

transfusion. No one will give it to 

they are afraid of infection. I do not 

blame them. We have paid heavily. But we 

have gotten—touch. The eyes and the ears 

down on it. Close. 


Williams’ interest in the methods of Objectivism, as an 
expansion of Imagism, is best affirmed and illustrated in his 
last two collections, 4n Early Martyr (1935) and Adam & 
Eve & the City (1936). Louis Zukofsky’s Objectivists’ 
Anthology, containing contributions by Williams, followed 
an QObjectivists’ Number of Portry in February, 1931 
Zukofsky there defined Objectivism as “the desire for what 
is objectively perfect, inextricably the direction of historic and 
contemporary particulars.” Williams has followed an Obje 


1] 


tivist progression: the expansion of the image $ co! 
temporary object-incident, to become (through historical 
focus) a voiced comment on a natural or a human orde 
To illustrate: 4n Early Martyr is a social portrait that 
doesn’t stop with non-analytical presentation. Three stanzas 
of case history stand as object—followed immediately by the 
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poet’s own passionate indictment as comment against the 
social order responsible for the boy’s case: 
Let him be 
a factory whistle 
That keeps blaring — 
Sense, sense, sense! 
so long as there’s 
A mind to remember 
and a voice to 
carry it on — 
Never give up 
keep at it! 
Unavoided, terrifying 
to such bought 
Courts as he thought 
to trust to but they 
Double-crossed him. 


Item, likewise, develops from the suggested arc of a picture 
to a full expression in which the object itself, and the com- 
ment, attain almost to a clean burning fusion: the symbol of 
War, and the indictment implicit and concurrent. The poem 
should stand as model to a good many ‘“‘social” poets who 
often fail to see that the only valid propaganda is not injected 
into a poem from the outside, but is inherent in the insepara- 
bility of object and comment, and released simultaneously by 
them. 

The least successful among Williams’ later poems, I think, 
are those unfortunate excursions in another direction: 4dam, 
a psychological portrait; Eve, a study of a mother-son rela- 
tionship in which the poet is not free of the object, but inex- 
tricably involved with it; and Perpetuum Mobile: The City, 
in which separate notations and impressions neither reach 


fusion nor command a clean, inevitable resolution. In the 
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groupings of recent and longer poems, I should like to men- 
tion the very fine Elegy for D. H. Lawrence. Here there 
is no mere procession of objects loosely strung like colored 
beads on a thin wire. The separate facts about Lawrence are 
subordinate to the symbol of the serpent that glides into the 
poem, reappears at stanzaic intervals, sustains and builds it 

Finally, possibly the most perfect example of Objectivism 
in poetic art, is the poem called The Crimson Cyclamen. 
This is a study of a natural, rather than a human or social 
process. The basic image representations of the flower are 
factual, logical—a preparation, in purely mathematical pat 
tern, for the miracle of flowering color, form, motion: a 


passionate extension from static concepts to something be 





yond, “frailer than level thought.” In this almost mystical 
apotheosis of perfection all separatenesses are united, “merg 
ing into one flower.” What has been accomplished in this 
poem, in comparison to Williams’ methods in handling a 
human order, brings us to an interesting speculation as to a 
future direction. Would it not be possible for him to achieve 
a fusion or cohesion of those factual, though disassociated and 
separately represented facets of the American social scene into 


something completely observed: an ordered pattern as inevit- 


able in growth, meaning and fulfillment as the cyclamen in 


flower? There are evidences, in parts of later poems fron 


Paterson, a work in progress, of some such intention. The 
problem is how to say it: “no ideas but in things How t 
present the human order through one man who is all men 


one city that is all cities. Could there be found a sustainin 
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and unifying symbol for such a presentation? And could this 
symbol act as commentator both apart from and through 


the object itself? 


If Williams continues to function within 
the workable patterns he has thus far developed, his services 
will by no means end. But if he fails to find—in his poetry, 
if not in his fiction—a further course of development for the 
human and social values of his material, it will be because 
he lacks a conscious, clear-cut focal point. Since this is an 
inherent lack of the American cultural set-up, Williams 
may be absolved to some degree for an individual failing. 
He will not be absolved as an artist, however, if he remains 
content with isolated perceptions and arbitrary compositions. 
The American scene, today, asks of its interpreters a great 


deal more than that. Ruth Lechlitner 


AGNES LEE 


-_— LEE FREER died on July 23rd of this year, 
in Chicago. She had been a lifelong friend of Harriet 
Monroe, and most of her poems, since 1912, had appeared in 
Poetry. She had published five volumes, not counting trans- 
lations, of which the last two, Faces and Open Doors, and 
New Lyrics and a Few Old Ones, both published by R. F. 
Seymour in 1922 and 1930, contain, I imagine, everything 
of any great value. She had translated The Gates of Child- 
hood, by Fernand Gregh, and a large portion of the verse of 
Théophile Gautier. 

The translation from Gregh I have not seen. The Gautier 
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is not successful, but the task of translating Gautier must 
resemble that which a foreigner would encounter in render 
ing Herrick: it is really hopeless. The translations, however, 
are symptomatic of a life-long immersion in French literature, 
especially Parnassian and Symbolist, which began, I should 
judge, in her childhood, when she was being educated abroad 
One of her finest poems, 4 Statue in a Garden, is purely 
Parnassian ; it is the best piece of Parnassian poetry in English 
and is equaled by only a few specimens of the school in 
French. There is an unyielding grandeur in the poem, which 
is not in Heredia even at his best, much less in Verlaine or 
Samain. This quality is characteristic of all her best work 
and sets her off sharply from all the women poets of our 
time whether good or bad. It is not that her work was un 
feminine, but that it was impersonal and absolute. She was 
a great lady, and would have been at home in the court of 
Louis XIV. Among women poets, she reminds me most 
nearly of Mme. Deshouliéres, who was, however, the lesser 
poet; among American writers, regardless of medium, he 
spiritual quality seems to me closest to that of Mrs. Wharton 

She was not in the usual sense an intellectual poet, and | 
believe had small critical understanding of philosophy or of 
history. Her critical understanding of poetry, including he: 
own, seems to me to have been weakened by this limitatios 
She belonged to a literary period and society of which sh 


did not wholly approve, and which she did not understand 


well enough wholly to escape, and she often tried, it would 


seem as a matter of duty, to experiment with subjects and 
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methods which were foreign to her. Her power was a power 
of personal character united to an extraordinary grasp of 
certain poetic conventions. When the character, the conven- 
tion, and the subject were happily met, the result was mag- 
nificent; when unhappily, the result was a loss of control 
almost complete. As a result, one need know nothing of her 
unsuccessful work, which is experimental and almost casual, 
in order to understand her best. She is the author of a 
handful of separate but beautiful poems, an anthology poet, 
essentially, but one of the finest. No American poet of her 
generation except Robinson is comparable to her. 

Her three finest poems, so far as I am concerned, are 4 
Statue in a Garden, Her Going, and Black Flowers and 
White. Equally perfect, but smaller in subject, are The 
Sweeper, The Ilex Tree, and Convention. There are a few 
other poems, a trifle less successful in execution, but none the 
less very beautiful, which should be included in any final 
selection of her work: Brief Return, At Dawn, In an Old 
Homestead, and A Meditation. And such a selection should 
include a few of her poems of modern life, which, though 
slightly melodramatic, are hard and clear: On the Jail Steps, 
Hospital Doors, In the Morgue, and especially Mrs. Malooly. 

My own admiration of Mrs. Freer’s poetry is of more 
than twenty years duration. For nearly as long, she has been 
a regular correspondent with myself and my wife, and by that 
means one of our best friends. I saw her only twice, on my 
last two visits to Chicago, a good many years ago: at that 


time she appeared past middle age, but one of the most 
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beautiful women I had ever seen. The loss of her friendship 
I shall feel deeply, the more so as it was first offered me 
when I was young, with no literary friends beyond two or 
three of my own age and state of ignorance, and when I was 
forced by ill-health and various other circumstances to live in 
a desert country, remote from books and much of the time 


from anything approaching civilized society. y,,. y Sis 


REVIEWS 
YEATS'S TESTAMENT 


Last Poems and Two Plays, by William Butler Yeats 
Dublin: The Cuala Press. 

HE IMPORTANCE of this collection of Yeats’s poem: 

(aside from its quite peculiar flavor—the testament of 
an isolated, violent poet about to die) lies in its value as ar 
index: the validity of his time-worn manner, the continued 
upward curve of his career, the great freshening power that 
even old age might conceivably provide—they are here put 
to the test. It is usual with a posthumous work either 
lessly to overpraise or benignly to dismiss. With this pat 


ticular volume, at least, there is no occasion for ei 


There are sixty pages in the book: twenty poems, two 


short plays. It is impossible, if one reads 
fully, to read them through without a novel and intense ex 
| 


citement. Probably it would be irrelevant to argue that thes 


poems are his best—as it would be irrelevant to argue th 


“Guernica” is a finer painting than Picasso’s early clowns 
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and absinthe drinkers. This much can be said safely: they 
include, astoundingly, almost every variety of form and tone 
he has used before; and of the twenty at least ten are as mas- 
terly as any poem he has written. 

Subsequent to the brilliance and profusion of The Tower 
and the Winding Stair (presumably his two best books, cer- 
tainly the ones which crystallized the superiority of his late 
work over his earlier) it seemed that a further development 
occurred, in the direction of the angular, bleak, acrid Crazy 
Jane poems. Then a certain confusion appeared to set in; 
the “foolish passionate man” grew into one intermittently 
torn by “lust and rage’. The collection which appeared some 
two years ago was pinched and comfortless indeed. 

However, in these final poems there are echoes of the 
earlier, more rounded and grandiloquent manner. They 
are highly lyrical and even ornate, more richly colored, more 
deftly patterned. Sometimes clear and elegiac in sound, they 
are never really clear or elegiac. 

When a man grows old his joy 
Grows more deep day after day, 
His empty heart is full at length, 
But he has need of all that strength 
Because of the increasing Night 
hat opens her mystery and fright. 

In such lines, seemingly direct, one presently perceives the 
thrilling and frightful double-entendre—the uncompromising 
self-disgust and humiliation of his old age sharpening every 
edge. The effect of these pages, frantically emphasizing as 
they do ali that has gone before, is at times terrifying. It 


is a sort of magnificence I have met nowhere else. 
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The old images recur—like ghosts: self admitted effigies— 


... and yet when all is said, 

It was the dream itself enchanted me. 
The old figures appear once again, rubbing shoulders, acquir- 
ing a bizarre freshness from propinquity and the dreamy self- 
identifying loyalty Yeats felt toward them: Michael Angelo, 
Ojisin, Pearse and Connolly, Pythagoras, Cuchulain, Parnell. 
And the old décor too—the Post Office, the tower, the dol- 
phins, the ruined house, ancient Ireland. ‘They are juxta- 
posed and brought into focus with a dexterity and pertinence 
no surrealist could surpass. It is the terrible burden of old 
age, that “foul rag and bone shop of the heart”, again and 
again impelled into activity by the glamour which his cease 
less brooding cast over his former passions, his own lost youth 
and beauty, the qualities of beauty, pride, belligerence and 
learning in his dead friends. 

The best poems are The Man and the Echo, A Bronze 
Head, News for the Delphic Oracle, The Statues, and The 
Circus Animal’s Desertion. In these exist most conspicu 
ously the unique and flawless music, as well as the vigor and 
virtuosity with which he produces in a single daring image 
the whole luxuriance of a highly elaborate idea 

No! Greater than Pythagoras, for the man 
That with a mallet or a chisel modeled these 
Calculations that look but casual flesh, put down 
All Asiatic vague immensities. . . 

The two plays are very short—a dozen pages or so. Both 
are spasmodic, fragmentary, horrible. Both deal with the 
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linked themes of passion and death—or rather, lust and homi- 
cide. Old men “about to die” (a phrase which is a haunting 
refrain throughout the book) are the protagonists. In The 
Death of Cuchulain, there is a frightful scene in which the 
blind man, knife in hand, fumbles upward along the dying 
Cuchulain’s body, fastened to a pillar to keep him from fall- 
ing. Finally he reaches the neck, and Cuchulain cries, 

There floats out there 

The shape that I shall take when I am dead, 

My soul’s first shape, a soft feathery shape, 

And is not that a strange shape for a soul 

Of a great fighting man? 
Yeats seemed to have attained to an almost legendary view of 
humanity, in which could be projected in their full horror 
acts which in a less remote and rarefied atmosphere would be 
unacceptable. 

It is interesting to contrast Yeats with that other awe- 
inspiring poet of old age, his opposite in every way: Walt 
Whitman. Shrewd contemporary minds might see foreshad- 
owed, in these, two well-known opposing ideologies. Yeats 
drew continually from the vast, energetic phantoms of his 
mind ; Whitman only from the quasi-photographic, masculine 
figures of his own landscape. Yeats brought to perfection 
certain rigid verse forms of his own; Whitman exploited 
every variety of looseness, reluctant ever to repeat an image 
or pattern (though in the end presenting a far greater uni- 
formity of impulse than Yeats). Yeats ended his days in 
despair, unsated passion, and intense disgust with the con- 


temporary world; Whitman with an oddly unimpaired opti- 
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mism, and (paradoxically) every evidence of satisfied desire. 
Of the two Yeats ended more impressively, and it may be 
said that no poet has ever worked so relentlessly and sublimely 
toward a close. Though far less expansive and perhaps less 
remunerative than Whitman, it appears that his unfaltering 
preference for an ugly truth rather than a palatable hypothe 
sis, deeply rooted in the richness of his experience, together 
with his life-long veneration for his craft, involved in the end 
a corresponding sharpness of intellect and eye. He will never 
date; if he were ever to do so, he would already, for his 
ways of thinking are unfashionable in “this foul world in its 


. ” 
decline and fall. Frederic Prokosch 


TWO PLAINSMEN 


Corn, by Paul Engle. Doubleday, Doran 
The High Plains, by Kenneth Porter. John Day Co 

The immense treeless region which begins some fifty miles 
west of the eastern border of Oklahoma, and from thence 
sweeps to the California Sierras, with scarcely a break ever 
in the Rockies to alter its aridity, has seemingly had but littl 
effect on the course of American literature. Yet if any 
single geographical and climatic factor has ever worked to 
make us Americans rather than a transplanted kind of Eu: 
peans, this is it. The soil and the environment of the prairies 
as greatly different from the forested region of the Eastert 
and Appalachian and Mississippi Valley States as the steppes 


of Russia are from the wooded valleys of Bavaria, are respon 
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sible for a great deal that has made our politics distinctive, 
from Bryan down to the present day. But we learn little 
about them, except in glimpses here and there, from our own 
literature. The books under review in this article provide 
two of such glimpses. 

Both of these plainsmen poets, Engle and Porter, have 
presumably read Masters and Sandburg; and it is to Masters 
and Sandburg that we must turn for the first touches of 
authentic prairie quality in American poetry. Masters is 
rich in minute detail, and therefore more akin to Porter; 
he is never, except by accident, able to fuse all his detail into 
a complete work. Sandburg is a mystic, a seeker; like Engle, 
when he deals with the prairie, he is seldom able to get down 
to hard facts, and lets his lyricism drift away from him. The 
difference between these two older poets and the younger 
ones here under review comes to this: that the younger 
ones are more cautious craftsmen, more aware of their limita- 
tions, and at the same time have considerably less to say. 

Porter’s background is stili, as it must have been through 
his life, that of his native Kansas; Engle’s, on the other hand, 
is that of the brilliant young Rhodes scholar whose second 
book was so much overrated by its critics as to lead to an 
equally mistaken reaction in the case of his third. He is 
largely the defeated expatriate, the cosmopolite, returned 
home early to lick his wounds. In his style, carefully massed 
for effect, are to be found echoes of MacLeish and the grave 
lyricism of Housman; while Porter’s is—so far as I know— 


his own. It is interesting to compare the two at their best. 
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Iowa, river-rounded, 
Fields that rise and fall like a woman walking, 
Lightly an ocean of water wavering, 

Now I have come from the wide world wandering 
To live with you in a worn river-valley 

Rich with the black gold of buffalo grass 

Rotted through years of winter and red sun 
Look! I touch you in the hold of my hand 

I come in the bitter beating of a heart 
Full with the sorrow of a human world 
Living by anger and the bullet’s lust 

Yet not to run away from the hard world, 
Or from the long confusion of this time; 
Only to look, in the heart of America 
Toward understanding and a peace 

This has the dense solidarity of Engle. It also has, in its 
last seven lines, examples of the weak and facile descents into 
vague abstractions, like “bitter beating of 


heart’, “long 

confusions of this time”, that haunt this poet. 
Alone, each thin green blade must meet the years’ 
Assault; a wild unkempt and blighted field 
Leaves withered, brittle stalks and shrivelled ears 
Half-formed and meagre, were the only yield, 


Not worth—and this was well—the harvesting: 
For hands which once laid cornstalks tepee-wise 
Now reared with locking ring on locking ring 
A steely tent to threat the evening skies; 


And supple fingers which had bled to husk it 
Or shelled the grain from ear 


with tub and spad 
Now chilled upon the barrel of a musket 
Or stiffened to a sword with stiffened blade 
That is Porter. It is a style which uses more adjectives 


than Engle’s, yet at its best has a stir1 
the other. 
along. 


ng vitality lacking in 
It whips us away, whereas Engle’s merely plods 
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Two Plainsmen 


Each of these poets has certain qualities that the other 
lacks, and these qualities are inherent in the way the two 
men regard their world. Porter obviously loves intensely the 
bygone Indians and buffalo, the now vanishing prairie-dogs, 
the fierce and violent alterations of climate of his Kansas— 
but he is not except by implication much concerned with the 
fate of the world. One can draw little of a general nature 
from his poetry except that he hates—justifiably—the pomp 
and pretense of most institutions, especially of most religious 
institutions in the world. Engle, who is more of an inter- 
nationalist, and at the same time more of an institutionalist, 
gropes for a faith, a church symbolized in the “Canterbury” 
of his final poem: 


Hoping to reach the final shrine of being, 
The terror and faith of man, the godhead 
In the pure, in the humble, the lone human heart. 


American literature having reached, apparently, the stage 
where a radical and direct social message and a stable social 
consciousness have become more important than the way that 
any man acts and reacts upon his environment (though this 
stage was reached previously with the ‘‘muckrakers” of the 
early century) Engle’s poetry, despite its lack of internal 
resources, is likely to win more attention than that of Porter. 
But a comparison of the two volumes, piece by piece, must 
surely reverse the common verdict. It is not the Iowan, but 
the Kansan, who is the better poet; that is, if we agree, as 
I think we must, that poetry is a steady attempt to shape 
the order of hard fact into the very different order of fact 
transfused by the human imagination. 


John Gould Fletcher 
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FINE WORKMANSHIP 


After Eden, by Emma Gray Trigg. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

It frequently happens that a generous degree of talent be 
trays its owner, who cannot get past the stage of happy facil- 
ity and into the obscurities and difficulties of advanced art. 
Mrs. Trigg shows in some of these poems an attempt to mas- 
ter such difficulties. For the most part her poems are pleasing 
for other reasons, for their light, effortless rhythms, for fre- 
quent musical phrases, and for occasional flashes of suggestive 
excitement, such as finding the footprints of Hannibal’s 
beasts in the Alpine snows. She has, too, the ability to think 
an idea through to her own conclusion; the result is that these 
lyrics have definite patterns and satisfactory last lines. It is 
true that the images and allusions have a tendency to be bor 
rowed; and too often she chooses classical or Biblical char 
acters who have served their full sentence and should be set 
free: Pan, Pygmalion, the Angel Gabriel, Daphne and 
Apollo. 

Poets have a right to resent the fate that compels them to 
go on after they have reached this stage of smoothness. As 
they advance, the effort increases and the audience dwindles 
to an exacting few. One is reminded of the juggler in a poen 
of Conrad Aiken’s, who perfected an impossible feat, only t 
discover that no-one recognized its impossibility. He con 
mitted suicide, and so do many great poets. Perhaps it is 
safer to rely on such possibilities as this: 


Beyond the wizened spruces 
All heights achieved unlock 
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Fine Workmanship 


Wide doors to greater beauty. 
With pack and alpenstock. 


No path is now too rocky, 
No mountain-top too high; 
New peace he will be finding 
When cloistered by the sky. 


Jessica Nelson North 
A GLAD DAY 


A Glad Day, by Kay Boyle. New Directions. 

This is a volume of rather private poems which, by pub- 
lication in a volume, must meet the criticism of those who 
are not well acquainted with all the personalities and situa- 
tions involved. 

Miss Boyle’s interesting novels have the virtue of precise 
and colorful imagery, and the finest thing about these poems 
is the same quality. They excel, as her prose does, in such 
sharp perceptions as: 

Where you were you could not hear the roman 
candles breaking the way glass breaks under a fist 
or: 
The buckhounds went on under the rain 
with the wet fern swinging lace over their eyes 
and their skins hanging like crumpled velvet. 

The worst thing about them is that they are more imagist 
than anything else and, like much imagist verse, represent 
a process of emotional addition rather than simplification. 
There is nothing against complexity, but a good poem must 
be one which, among other things, discloses experience with 


something like the intensity of a geometric series. Or it is 
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like the final bet of a man who has wagered all his previous 
winnings in an increasing snowball. ‘These poems, like 
Amy Lowell’s, have an agglutinative effect. They do not 
seem to produce their own increments but suffer an addition 
of elements until they end without a crisis. 

It is easy to see that Miss Boyle uses her brilliant images 
with an intention quite different from that of the imagists. 
She is not dismally interested in sensation for its own sake, 
as they often were. More, she is explicitly concerned with an 


inner life, and she wishes to suggest relationships between 








people—a task that never more than superficially interested 
the imagists. But Miss Boyle is out of her field and far from 
her familiar discipline. Here her relaxed sentence struc 
ture cannot depend upon the known facts of a story situation. 
The result seems disorder. Perhaps the point is that in any 
stage of literary composition where any of the elements of 
making (the conventional sentence structure, for instance) 
departs from formality, some other element must h 
clearness of formality. Freedom is balanced by familiarity 

But the final symptom of these poems’ weakness is their 
lack of movement. They are symbolist melodrama because 


they make use of so many fair devices to jar the reader into 


acceptance of their irrational elements and then fail to set 
his feet on the ground again. Their action diminishes like 


the violence of a stage play watched through the wrong end 


of a telescope which dissolves the situation while the voice 
go on and on. 


Miss Boyle’s poems may or may not assist some who know 
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A Glad Day 


her stories to understand them better. Perhaps they show 
that her stories are successful because these have a physical 
progress in accepted facts which plays off handsomely against 


1 2d incon ities °>r languae’ 
the intended incongruities of her language. Reuel Denney 


NEWS NOTES 


Agnes Lee would probably hate an obituary, and so we are not 
going to write one. There would be too much to say, in any 
event, of one who was closely associated with the magazine from 
the beginning and who was regarded by everyone here, not only 
as a friend and favorite contributor, but as virtually a member 
of the staff. The main facts of her literary career will be found 
in the article by Yvor Winters in this issue. Her books were 
much less well known than they deserved to be, as it was one of 
her fixed ideas that writers should publish in their own commu- 
nities. However, a number of her poems have been widely re- 
printed in anthologies, and some of these are in no danger of 
being forgciten 

In an essay on her work which appeared in the March 1932 
issue of Poetry, Harriet Monroe said: “Agnes Lee’s poems are 
rarely personal, in the narrow sense applicable to many women 
lyrists. She draws her subjects, not directly from her own emo- 
tional history, but from a wide range of reading and imaginative 
experience. Her sympathies are excited by some historic episode, 
as in Having Read LenGtre; or by a chance item in a newspaper, 
as in Mrs. Malooly; or by mathematical laws, as in Numbers 
or finally by imaginative identity with the works of man, as in 
The Old House Speaks, In an Old Homestead, Music, or that 
beautiful lyric, probably her finest, 4 Statue in a Garden.” 

And Edgar Lee Masters has written: “I place Agnes Lee side 
by side with any poet who is this day seeing the world and life 
with a woman’s eyes.” 


The International Workshop, “A Laboratory for the Unity and 
Advancement of Imaginative Expression”, has been established 
under the directorship of Rae Beamish, 121 Edgerton St., Rochester, 
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N. Y., and two English co-directors, J. F. Hendry and Henry 
Treece. Its manifesto is a plea for the expressionistic, the experi- 
mental, the exploration of the unconscious—‘“the ‘I’ in its many 
dimensions.” Reviving the Transition war-cry that art is “verti- 
cal”, it aims at “the emancipation of the imaginative element 
from a mechanistic ideology” and will seek “to bring to the sur- 
face again the organic symbols of our race memory.” Those 
pledged to engage in the rescue work include Richard Eberhart, 
Anais Nin, Dylan Thomas, Man Ray, Parker Tyler, Salvador 
Dali, Henry Miller, and others. Everyone interested is invited 
to write to the director. 

Three magazines have recently published symposiums dealing 
with some of the psychological, political, and technical problems 
which confront writers nowadays. The summer issue of Partisan 
Review contains a questionnaire on The Situation in Amer 
Writing, with interesting replies by eleven well-known poets an 
novelists. The London poetry magazine, Twentieth Century Verse, 
devotes its June-July issue to a discussion of The Poet and the 
Public, a series of well-written and pertinent articles on radio 
poetry, poetry in the theatre, poetry and politics, the relation of 
poet to audience, the teaching of poetry, etc. A still more elabor 
ate project is the June issue of Volontés (Paris), in which seventy- 
five outstanding French writers contribute 236 pages in answer to 
an inquiry based on the proposition: “J/] y a toujours eu des di- 
recteurs de conscience en occident.” All three of these special 
issues make good reading and are of lasting value to students 
of contemporary literature. 

We have just learned that Garrett Oppenheim, author of the 
Epithalamion and Callithump which appeared in our last issue, is 
the son of James Oppenheim, the well-known American poet who 
died in 1932. Mr. Oppenheim writes: “My father gave me his own 
name—James J. But when I began sending my earliest works out 
under the name of ‘J. J. Oppenheim’ there was so much confusion 
that I very nearly ruined my father’s reputation. Some of his 
old editor friends wagged their heads and wrote back, ‘Jimmie 
I wish you’d turn to prose’! And that’s why I finally had to 
adopt another first name.” 








We hereby note for the record the recent appointment of Archi 
bald MacLeish as Librarian of Congress. This is no longer a 


piece of news, but it is 
celebration. 


, and will continue to be, a matter for 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS, of Rutherford, N. J., has been a con- 
tributor since 1913 and was awarded our Guarantors Prize in 
1931. He is the author of many books of verse and prose, the 
most recent being the Complete Collected Poems published by 
New Directions. 

RAYMOND HOLDEN, of New York, is the author of a recent book 
of poems, Natural History. The sequence in this issue was deliv- 
ered at Tufts College on May 24th, as the Phi Beta Kappa poem. 

GLENWAY WESCOTT, a contributor to POETRY since 1921, is now 
living in Hampton, N. J., after a long European residence. He is 
the author of several works of fiction, including The Grandmothers, 
and two books of poems, The Bitterns and Natives of Rock. 

ROBERTA TEALE SWARTZ, of Gambier, O., is the author of two 
books of poems, Lilliput and Lord Juggler, and is a member of the 
advisory staff of The Kenyon Review. 

HAROLD VINAL, of New York and Maine, is well known to our 
readers as the e of Voices, and as the author of several books 
of poems, including Nor Youth Nor Age, Hymn to Chaos, etc. 

LOREN C. EISELEY was born in Lincoln, Nebr., in 1907, educated 
at the univ ties uf Nebraska and Pennsylvania, and is now 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology and Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. He was one of the editors of Prairie Schooner. 

DOROTHY DOW, of Chicago, is the author of Black Babylon, Will o’ 
the Wisp, and other books of poems. 

MARY N. 8. WHITELEY, of Washington, D. C., has appeared sev- 
eral times here since 1932. She has contributed poems and musical 
criticism to magazines. 

JANET NORRIS BANGS, of Riverside, IIl., has been a contributor 
since 1918. She is active in the Chicago writers’ group. 

ISRAEL NEWMAN is a psychiatrist on the staff of the State Hos- 
pital in Augusta, Me. He has contributed to various magazines, 
including PoETRY. 

The following three poets make their first appearance here: 

JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN was born twenty-two years ago in Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, and is now a student at the University of Michi- 
gan, where he runs his own bookstore. He sery ed as an editor of 
Signatures and New Writing, and has contributed to New Letters 
in America, New Masses, etc. 
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HELEN GOLDBAUM, now living in Denver, was born in Texas and 
received her M. A. there in 1935. A student of economics, she has 
pursued courses in that field while holding stenographic and re- 
search positions. Her work was represented in the young poets’ 
anthology, Trial Balances. 

MARTHA ROBERTS lives in Richmond, Va. Her work has appeared 
in several periodicals. 

This month’s prose contributors are well known to our readers 

RUTH LECHLITNER, of Cold Springs, N. Y., is the author of a 
book of poems, Tomorrow's Phoenix. JOHN GOULD FLETCHER, now 
living again in his native Arkansas, has been a contributor since 
1913. His volume of Collected Poems was recently awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize. FREDERICK PROKOSCH is an American poet and 
novelist resident in London. He is the author of two books of 
poems, The Assassins and The Carnival. yvoR WINTERS’ most recent 
book is the collection of essays on American literature, Maule’s 
Curse. JESSICA NELSON NORTH has served for many years on the 
Poetry staff, and is now a member of our Advisory Committee 
REUEL DENNEY has appeared often as poet and critic since 1932 
He lives in Buffalo. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Don Quixote and Other Poems, by D. S. Savage Right Review 
London. 

Mortal Sequence, by Charlotte Wilder. Coward-McCann 

The Long Night, by Herbert Bruncken. Prairie Press, Muscatine 
lowa. 

San Joaquin, by William Everson. Ward Ritchie Press, Los 
Angeles. 
PROSE: 

Aesthetic Motive, by Elizabeth Schneider. Macmillan 

Poetry and the Ordinary Reader, by M.R. Ridley. E. P. Dutton & Co 

Maiakovski: Poéte Russe, by Elsa Triolet. Editions Sociales Inter 
nationales, Paris. 

Kipling’s Reading and Its Influence on His Poetry, by Ann M 
Weygandt. University of Pennsylvania Press 
A MISCELLANY: 

Journey to a War, by W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood 
Random House. 


{Remaining books received will be listed next month.] 
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EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


N this group of sixty poems, Edgar Lee Masters 
displays a wide range of characters, real and 
imaginary, each of them representing some signi- 
ficant aspect of American life, whether past or 
present. Here are poems in which the spirit of 
the American people is beautifully and vividly 
expressed: poems about Emerson, George Rogers 
Clark, Black Hawk, Walt Whitman, Aaron Burr, 
and other historical figures; and poems of simpler 
people and character portrayals similar to those 
in “Spoon River Anthology.” $2.50. 


At All Booksellers MORE P EOP LE 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 35 West 32nd Si., NEW YORK 




















A MOMENT’S 
MONUMENT 


By Florence Hamilton 


POEMS 
of F. GARCIA LORCA 


With English Translation by 
STEPHEN SPENDER 
and J. L. GILI 


Selection and Introduction by 


R. M. NADAL 


“This poet has something 
to say; something serious, 
significant and beautiful; 
and she has the power to 
say it with imaginative 
strength and with flashes 
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IN THE SPRING ISSUE 

Thomas Mann and Universal Culture, 
Harry Slochower 

Notes on Ash Wednesday, Leonard Unger 
Ignazio Silone, James T. Farrell ' 
Resistances to Rilke, Paul Rosenfeld 
Grand Tour of Fiction, Howard Baker 
Six Poems, Shirley Forgotson 
Other articles, fiction, reviews. 


IN THE SUMMER ISSUE 
The Rhetoric of Hitler’s “Battle,” Kenneth Burke 
Hulme and the Tragic View, Dixon Wecter 
Death of Ivan Ilyich and Joseph K., Philip Rahe 
Six Poems, David Cornel DeJong 
Articles, fiction, reviews by R. M. Maclver, Willmoore 

Kendall, C. J. Friedrich, Herbert J. Mulle: 
Glenway Wescott, P. M. Pasinett 


75¢ a copy $3.00 a year 
Published by 
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POETRY 


announces for early publication 
new poems by Robinson Jeffers, Gertrude Stein, 
Conrad Aiken, Léonie Adams, Ezra Pound, 
Babette Deutsch, Winfield Townley Scott, Muriel 
Rukeyser, Dylan Thomas; also prose articles by 
Kenneth Burke, G. A. Borgese, Delmore Schwartz, 


. | 
Eugene Jolas, Julian Symons, and others. 


Three Dollars a Year 
Two Years for Five Dollars 


232 EAST ERIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











-——THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW —— 


announces the publication of a new poem by 


A. E. Housman: “The Defeated” 


coming in the Autumn 1939 number 


Past issues of the Virginia Quarterly have published both prose and 
poetry b r. S. Eliot, Paul Valery, Robert Frost, Mark Van Doren, 
Josephine W. Johnson, Sean O’Faoldin, Thomas Wolfe, Juan Ramon 
Jiménez, and many others. 


A Special Offer to Readers of POETRY 


For $1 and a clipping of this advertisement, sent to the 
address below, you will receive, at less than half price, a 
$ nine-months introductory subscription, beginning with the 
Autumn number. Three issues of America’s Liveliest Quar- 
terly edited for the intelligent reader concerned with all 


fields of contemporary interest This offer is 


good fer new 
subscribers only 


— Charlottesville, Virginia ee 
When 


writing to advertisers please mention POETRY 
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In the Autumn Number of 


The Kenyon Review 


(A Quarterly of Arts and Letters) 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE PRESENT STATE 
OF POETRY: British Poetry, 1929-39, by 
Herbert Read; French Poetry, 1929-39, by 
Justin O’Brien; American Poetry, 1929-39, 
by Robert Penn Warren. 


Also In 1939 Issues: 


Verse by Wallace Stevens, Dylan Thomas, Allen Tate, 
Federico Garcia Lorca (translations by Rolfe Humph 
ries), John Berryman, Randall Jarrell, C. A. Millspaugh 
R. T. S. Lowell, Peter Taylor, John Crowe Ransom 
Articles Include: The Two Audens, by Delmore 
Schwartz; Lorca, by William Carlos Williams; Texts 
from Housman, by Randall Jarrell; Yeats and His Sym 
bols, by J. C. Ransom. Reviews by R. P. Blackmur 
Yvor Winters, Allen Tate, Robert Fitzgerald, Cleanth 
Brooks, Mark Van Doren, Philip Horton, F. O. Matthies 
sen, and others. 


Editor, JOHN CROWE RANSOM 
Managing Editor, PHILIP BLAIR RICI 


Subscriptions: In U.S.A. and Canada, $2.00; 


Abroad, $2.25. 
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To have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
— Whitman 
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